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By Jane Ames 



THE SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. 

♦flTT GIVES me pleasure to prepare an account of the art school for 
II Brush and Pencil, but it is not easy to do so within moderate 
limits, because it is not only the largest in numbers among the 
American art schools, but covers the greatest diversity of branches. 
Probably few of the students themselves undersand the workings of 
the various departments. The school and the museum are the two 
great departments of the Art Institute. The school is the lineal 
descendant of a class in drawing from antique and life established by 
certain artists in 1866 or '67. At that time there was no school of 
academic art in Boston, and the academies in New York and Phila- 
delphia were comparatively small. Art instruction in Chicago has 
never since been suspended except at the time of the great fire. The 
beginning of the corporate existence of the Art Institute was in 1879. 
The whole number of students during each of the past two years, 
including evening and juvenile classes, has been about 1675, while the 
teachers number sixty or more. In certain classes there are consider- 
able changes during the year, and the greatest number at any one time 
has been iioi, of whom about 450 are in the regular day school. In 

•Notk: Several of the illustrations used in this article are examples of practical work 
reproduced recently in Four o : Clock and The Current Magazine, to the publishers of which we are 
indebted. 
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By Annie F. Dailey 

the day school about one fourth are men, in the evening about five 
sixths, in the whole school about two fifths. The life students, day 
and evening, number about 200. The school has almost exactly 
doubled in numbers and income in the last five years. Besides the 
ordinary academic practice in drawing, painting and modelling from 
antique and life, there are departments of decorative designing and 
architecture, and the beginnings of a normal department. 

The different aspects of art education group themselves under 
the three heads of practice, theory and history, of which the first is 
much the most important in an art school, but the others ought not 
to be neglected. The school of drawing and painting in the Art 
Institute is divided into four sections, through which the student must 
pass in succession. The classes are called elementary, intermediate, 
antique and life, the first three being really different grades of 
antique. Together with simple antique drawing a certain amount of 
drawing from blocks, and from the memory of blocks, involving the 
first principles of perspective, is insisted upon at the beginning. As 
the student advances, he is allowed to use pen-and-ink and color from 
still-life, until he reaches the life class by regular promotion. There 
is a regular examination every four weeks at which every student 
hands in examples of the month's work to be inspected by the Board 
of Teachers. Students are advanced individually without reference to 
their time of study. At this examination, or " concours," the best 
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work is retained to be put upon the wall for the succeeding month, 
and this constitutes " Honorable Mention." The regular diploma of 
the school requires -that the holder shall have been of the full rank of 
life student for two years, shall have passed certain examinations in 
perspective, anatomy, and other studies, and shall submit a group of 
works. The regular course thus outlined forms the basis or stem about 
which all the other studies are grouped. The characteristic of the 
school is the severe charcoal point drawing, which perhaps equals in 
quality that of any other school Mr. J. H. Vanderpoel is one 
of the principal influences in this department, and his half-hour lectures, 
given at noon, upon the features and the construction of the head and 
figure, illustrate well the manner in which theory and practice are com- 
bined in the school. These lectures are always accompanied by draw- 
ings on a large scale, and Mr. Vanderpoel's lucidity of explanation and 
security of execution render them most instructive and impressive to 
the student. In order to relieve the monotony of elementary practice 
in cast drawing, as great a variety of privileges as possible is opened to 
elementary as well as to other students, among which may be mentioned 
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the classes in perspective, pen-and-ink, modelling, time sketching, 
pencil drawing from objects, artistic anatomy, the junior sketch class, 
illustration, lectures on the history of art and the library and gallery 
privileges. The course in anatomy consists each year of about forty 
lectures, illustrated by the living model, the skeleton, casts of 
dissections, drawings, etc. Students are required to make drawings, 
and are subjected to regular examinations. This course is given by 
Mr. French, the Director. It will be seen that with the regular study 
of antique and life, the anatomy course, and the lectures upon con- 
struction, the study of the human figure is thoroughly provided for. 
The regular course of perspective applicable to the use of artists, is 
given by Mr. W. F. Shattuck of the architectural department. . On 
the historical ..side of the subject, provision is made by lectures, 
illustrated both by the stereopticon and by the collections in the 
galleries; on painting by Mr. Charles Francis Browne; on bronzes, 
textiles, etc, by Prof. James William Pattison;and on sculpture, by 
Mr. Lorado Taft. At this point the library ought also to be 
mentioned, consisting of about 1,700 volumes purely upon art, and a 
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superb collection of photographs of works of art comprising the 
whole publication of the well known Braun Autotype Company of 
Paris, more than 16,000 in number. These are open to all students, 
almost as if their own, with the attendance always of an intelligent 
librarian. Mr. Taft and Mr. H. A. MacNeil have had charge of the 
classes in modelling, day and evening respectively. Mr. MacNeil has 
been selected as the incumbent of the Reinhart Scholarship, and has 
gone temporarily to Rome, and Mr. Mulligan and Miss Moore are 
assistants in the modelling department. 

The present demand for instruction in illustration is recognized by 
a class which meets twice a week under the guidance of Mr. Frederick 
Richardson, an illustrator upon the staff of the Chicago Daily News, 
who had the regular training of an artist in the St. Louis school and 
in Paris. This is practically a class in composition in black-and- 
white, the practice in pen-and-ink and monochrome being given in 
other classes. The composition class for life students is in the charge 
of Mr. Vanderpoel and Mr. Freer, who follow the Parisian fashion of 
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By Julia A. Roper 



assigning places in the life class in accordance with the excellence of 
the student's composition. An atelier system, which must always 
necessarily be the ultimate form of study of very advanced students, is 
forshadowed by select classes painting from life under Mr. Freer and 
Mr. Vanderpoel respectively. It is the settled policy of the manage- 
ment to call in from time to time the services of the most eminent 
artists and teachers from a distance to supplement the work of the 
permanent staff of instruction. Mr. William M. Chase, of New York, 
and Mr. Frank Duveneck, of Cincinnati, are the non-resident profes- 
sors for the year. Mr. Chase will be here in November and Decem- 
ber, Mr. Duveneck in January and February. 

The department of still-life painting is given more attention than 
in many schools, as a preparation for painting from life. It is under 
the joint charge of Miss C. D. Wade and Mr. Freer; is furnished with a 
very good supply of objects and fabrics, collected by the teachers in 
their journeys at home and abroad, and has besides a regular appro- 
priation for more ephemeral material such as flowers and vegetables. 
A feature probably peculiar to the school is the large juvenile class,, 
meeting for two hours upon Saturday forenoons. This class consists 
of about 250 pupils, chiefly from 8 to 15 years old, although there are 
some adult classes. The practice is similar to that of the regular 
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classes of the week, although somewhat more free, and the students 
are taught in groups of ten or fifteen, in charge of advanced students, 
selected for their fitness for such teaching, and whose tuition is re- 
mitted in consideration of this service, the whole being under the charge 
of Miss Matilda Vanderpoel, a regular teacher of the school. This 
group of teachers, both men and women, constitute a bod)' intermedi- 
ate between the students and the management of the school, very val- 
uable in matters of government. From the Saturday classes come 
some of the best students, and the interest of parents and pupils alike 
is of advantage to the Institute. Upon Saturday also meets a normal 
class, arranged for the special benefit of teachers in public schools, 
and conducted by Miss Jeannette Buckley with several assistants. In 
this class attention is paid to pedagogic methods, thus supplying the 
only department of normal preparation not otherwise included in the 
studies of the Institute. 

The school of architecture is carried on jointly by Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology and the Art Institute, and includes the study of 
science, mathematics and construction as well as of drawing, design 
and architecture proper. The course is closely similar to that of 
Columbia College and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Mr. Louis J. Millet is at the head of the school, assisted by Mr. W. F. 
Shattuck, of the University of Illinois and Mr. W. K. Fellows of 
Columbia College, as well as by the staff of Armour Institute. Like 
other schools of architecture it is of slow growth, numbering now 
about 30 students. The reaction between the schools of science and 
the schools of art is thought to be mutually wholesome. 

The most exceptional advantages of the school are perhaps the 
liberalizing influences offered by the abundant courses of lectures not 
only upon technical subjects, such as perspective, anatomy, figure 
drawing and composition, but upon costume, antiquities, aesthetics, 
the history of art, and a variety of topics connected with art. Mean- 
while students may be said to live in the picture galleries and among 
the collections, and there is always a series of 15 to 20 exhibitions 
during the year. The library is also an important element, and these 
things are not allowed in the least to detract from the severity of 
academic practice. 

W. M. R. French, Director. 
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